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Our readers will be glad to be put in pos- 
session of the following articles. They 
appeared recently in, papers published in the 
city of New York. We were desired to re- 
publish some of them in the Era, but the 
crowded state of the paper obliges us to 
throw them intoan EXTRA. Judge Jay’s 
Letter was published in the New York 
Evening Post. It has excited considerable 
attention there, and will, we doubt not, in 
other parts of the country. In argument 
and style it is worthy of its distinguished 
author. 

REVIEW OF CLAY’S COMPROMISE. 
Letter to Hon. Wittiam Netson, M. C., 
from Witiiam Jay. 

New York, llth February, 1850. 

My Dear Sir:—As one of your immediate 
constituents, permit me to express to you my 
views on the resolutions lately submitted to the 
Senate by Mr. Clay. They areskillfully drawn, 
aud their true import seems to me to be generally 
misunderstood, and in many instances intention- 
ally misrepresented. Various considerations 
combine to render these resolutions acceptable to 
that class of our northern politicians, who are 
anxious to be popular at home, without forfeiting 
their share of the patronage which is dispensed 
at Washington, by the slave power. The reso- 
lutions are eight in number, and I will examine 
them in their order. 

1. This proposes the admission of California 
as a State, without the imposition by Congress 
of any restriction on the subject of slavery, and 
“with suitable boundaries.” These words imply 
that the present boundaries are unsuitable, and 
must be altered. Let me now call your attention 
to the true reason for this reservation about boun- 
daries, and respecting which the resolution is 
silent. During the war, and before the cession 
of any territory, the House of Representatives 
passed the Wilmot Proviso, prohibiting slavery 
in all the territory that might be acquired. On 
this the South, with one voice, declared that they 
would not submit to the exclusion of slavery 
south of 36.30. The Legislature of Alabama re- 
solved that they would not recognize “any 
enactment of the Federal Government which has 
for its object the prohibition of slavery in any 
territory to be acquired by conquest or treaty 
souTH of the line of the Missouri compromise.” 
At a public meeting in Charleston, and at which 
I believe Mr. Calhoun was present, it was re- 
solved that it would be debasing and dishonor- 
able to submit to the prohibition of slavery “ be- 
yond what is already yielded by the Missouri 
compromise ;’ and innumerable have been the 
offers and efforts of Southern politicians to ex- 
tend the compromise line to the Pacific. Hence 
it is not the exclusion of slavery in California to 
the north of that /ine that offends the South; and 
to admit this anti-slavery State, bounded on the 
south by 36.30, is doing no more than what the 
South has consented should be done, and is inno 
sense a compromise. But the free State of Cali- 


fornia extends south of this line, and hence her 
southern boundary is unsuitable, and hence Mr. 
Clay’s resolution makes a tacit provision for dc- 
priving the State of so much of her territory as 


his Southern friends have resolved shall not be 
consecrated to freedom. Mr. Foote, of Miasis- 
sippi, observed in relation to this very resolu- 
tion, “I see no objection to admitting all Califor- 
nia above the line of 36.30 into the Union, pro- 
vided another new slave State be laid off within 
the present limits of Texas.” To this laying off 
another new slave State, Mr. Clay’s compromise 
opposes no obstacle! Had Mr. Clay proposed 
the admission of California with “its present 
boundaries,” his offer would so far have been a 
compromise, as to concede something to freedom 
as a consideration for the surrender of the Wil- 
mot Proviso. 

2. The next resolution declares, that “as slav- 
ery does not exist by law, and is not likely to be in- 
troduced” into any of the conquered territories, 
they should be organized under terriiorial gov- 
ernments, without any restriction on the subject 
of slavery. The proposed assertion by Congress 
that slavery does not exist by /aw in the territo- 
ries, is hailed as an all-sufficient balm to the con- 
sciences of those who recoil with horror at the 
idea of being in any degree responsible for the 
extension of human bondage. And what, let me 
ask, is this declaration, but the enunciation of a 
bald truism? We all know there is no law, 
Mexican or American, recognizing slavery in the 
territories. Mr. Clay adroitly avoids drawing 
any inference from this acknowiedged fact, but 
expects that the good people of the North will 
draw for themselves the inference, that because 
slavery does not exist by law, therefore it is pro- 
hibited by law. Property in elephants does not 
exist by law in New York, but still it exists, be- 
cause it is not prohibited by law. Mr. Clay well 
knows that Mr. Calhoun and the great mass of 
the slaveholders contend that in the absence of a 
prohibitory law, men, women and children, as 
welLas horses and sheep, may be held as proper- 
ty in any territory in the United States; and this 
doctrine Mr. Clay himself nowhere denies. Nay, 
further, Mr. Calhoun insists, and I believe truly, 
that slavery never has been established by law in 
any country—that after property in man has 
been acquired, then, and not before, laws are 
passed to protect it. The slaveholders ask for 
no act of Congress authorizing them to carry 
their property into the territories. All they ask 
is that no prohibitory law shall be passed, and 
then they will carry their slaves where they 
please, and keep them by their own strong hand 
without law, till in their territorial legislatures 
they shall pass such laws on the subject as they 
shall find needful. Not a word in Mr. Clay’s 
compromise contravenes this legal theory, or 
prevents its reduction to practice. Slavery did 
once exist by law in these territories: why does 
it not now? Mr. Clay answers the question by 
telling us that Mexican law abolished it. Now he 
verfectly well knows that fhe Mexican law not 
anly abolished but prohibited slavery. If that law 
was repealed by the conquest, then the old law was 
revived, and slavery does now exist by law. If the 
law was not repealed by the conquest, then the law 
isstill in force and slavery is now prohibited by law. 
Why then does not Mr. Clay fairly and honestly 
declare that slavery is now prohibited by law ? 
Because this would indeed be a compromise, and 
would render the proviso nugatory, and would 
secure the territories from the curse of slavery. 
The very omission of such a declaration implies 
a denial of an existing prohibition, and in such 
denial he well knows the whole South concurs. 
So far, then, is Mr. Clay’s inconsequential truism 
from being a compromise, that it surrenders to 
the South even more than she has demanded, and 
throws open to the slaveholders the whole terri- 
ory north as well as south of the Missouri line. 


But to reconcile the North to this total surrender, 
they are to be favored by Congress with the 
opinion, that 17 1s NoT LIKELY that slavery will 
be introduced into any part of the conquered ter- 
ritory. What is only improbable is at least pos- 
sible, and hence this legislative opinion would, in 
fact, be a solemn and official declaration, that 
there is no legal prohibition to the introduction 
of slavery. Itis not pretended that this opinion 
which Congress is to volunteer, is to have any 
legal force whatsoever. But what, if time shall 
prove the opinion to have been erroneous, will it 
be any consolation to the North for having by 
their act blighted immense regions with human 
bondage, that they had been fooled by an opznion ? 

Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, in reply to Mr. Clay, 
asserted that there were already in the territories 
“some four or five hundred slaves ;” and another 
member declared that there would now have been 
plenty of slaves there had not their masters been 
apprehensive of the Proviso. If Mr. Clay is cor- 
rect in his opinion, the slaveholders have been 
strangely mistaken. It was openly avowed dur- 
ing the war, that the territory to be conquered 
south of 36.30 would be a slave region. Before 
our army entered the city of Mexico, we were 
offered all Texas proper, and ihe whole of New- 
Mexico and California north ot thirty-seven de- 
grees ; an extent of territory equal to nine States 
of the size of New-York. The offer was rejected, 
and thousands were slaughtered to obtain terri- 
tory south of 36.30, to be peopled with slaves. 
From the first mention of the Proviso, our North- 
ern editors and politicians in the slave interest 
opposed it as unnecessary, because, as they as- 
sured us, the soil and climate of these territories 
were unsuitable to slave labor. The slaveholders 
knew better,and never indorsed the falsehood of 
their allies. Mr. Waddy Thompson, of South 
Carolina, Minister to Mexico, announced to his 
brethren, writing of California, “‘ Sugar, rice and 
cotton find there their own congenial clime.”— 
Recollections of Mexico, p. 234. 

Did the South make war upon Mexico only to 
acquire free territory? Is she now threatening 
disunion and civil war for a privilege she “is not 
likely” to exercise ? 

Upon what does Mr. Clay rest his strange, un- 
natural opinion? Almost exclusively on the ex- 
clusion of slavery from the California constitu- 
tion. He does not pretend that this exclusion 
was owing to the unfitness of the soil and climate 
for slave labor. We all know that the unex- 
pected discovery of gold suddenly collected in 
California a large Northern population, naturally 
averse to slavery, and jealous of the competition 
of slave labor in digging gold. But does gold 
exist in Deseret or New-Mexico? or is there a 
large Northern population in California, south of 
36.30? Is it logical to infer that slavery is not 
likely to be introduced into these territories, even 
with the sanction of Congress, because under 
totally different circumstances it has been exclu- 
ded from California? New-Mexico is separated 
by an imaginary line from Texas, and about half 
of it is claimed by that slave State. Is itJikely 
that Texan slaveholders will not cross the line 
with their property, or occupy territory they 
claim as their own ? 

The settlers in Deseret have formed a Consti- 
tution virtually allowing slavery, by not prohib- 
iting it. The gold diggers in California are con- 
centrated far north of 36.30; the city of San 





Francisco is also north of that line, while south 
of it is a large area, where there is litile to ob- 
struct the introduction of slavery. Under these 
circumstances, there are probably very few men 
in Congress who would dare; on their oaths, to 
affirm the opinion expressed by Mr. Clay. That 
opinion is at best a calculation of chances ; a cal- 
culation on which no man would hazard a 
thousand dollars ; yet this miserable calculation 
is offered to the North as a compensation for the 
surrender of all the political and moral blessings 
which the Proviso would sEcuRE. 

Mr. Clay utterly demolishes Gen. Cass’s argu- 
ment against the constitutionality of the Proviso, 
and affirms mogt positively the right of Congress 
to prohibit slavery in the territories. But how 
stands the question of duty and moral consistency 
between these two gentlemen? Undeniably in 
favor of the General. He has not, indeed, under- 
taken to solve the nice and difficult question 
whether human bondage is a curse or a blessing. 
He is sensibly alive to the atrocity of flogging 
two or three Hungarian women, but makes no 
comment on laws which subject thousands and 
tens of thousands of American women to the lash. 
He calis upon the nation to express its indigna- 
tion at the execution of a few Hungarian insur- 
gents taken with arms in their hands, but gives 
no opinion how far it would be right or wrong to 
shoot certain of his own countrymen, if taken in 
revolt against worse than Austrian oppression. 
But he contends that whatever may be the moral 
character of slavery, Congress has no constitu-, 
tional right to prohibit it, and therefore ought not 
to prohibit it. On the other hand, Mr. Clay 
frankly declares that slavery is wrong, “a griev- 
ous wrong,” that to propagate slavery is to pro- 
pagate wronc. He affirms the constitutional 
power of Congress to prohibit this propagation of 
wrong, and then calls upon Congress to permit 
slaveholders to propagate this wrong when and 
where they please over the whole wide extent of 
our conquered territory, with the single exception 
of what may be included within the State of Cali- 
fornia. Before God and man, Gen. Cass’s con- 
clusion from his premises is justified, while the 
conclusion drawn by Mr. Clay from his premises 
is condemned as hostile to morality and humanity. 

3. This resolution merely gives to Texas more 
territory than she is entitled to, and less than 
she demands, and is so far a compromise of ter- 
ritorial claims ; but in no degree a compromise 
between the friends and enemies of human rights, 
since what is to be taken from Texas is to be im- 
mediately thrown open to the slaveholders. 

4. Texas had, before annexation, pledged her 
duties on foreign commerce as security to certain 
creditors. These duties, by annexation, were 
surrendered to the United States. Mr. Clay pro- 
poses that the United States shall assume the 
debts due to these creditors if Texas will relin- 
quish her claims on New Mexico. If justice re- 
quires the nation to assume these debts, their as- 
sumption ought not to depend on the cession of 
territory by Texas. If in justice we do not owe 
these debts, their payment by us will in fact be a 
gratuity to Texas for the relinquishment of one 
of the most impudent and fraudulent claims ever 
made. We have official information, communi- 
cated by General Jackson to Congress, that the 
Texans, when defining the boundaries of their 
new-born republic, at first determined to include 
California ; and beyond all question they had 
then as much right to San Franciscoas they now 
have to Santa Fe. The proposition of Mr. Cla 
is therefore to pay Texas for territory to whic 
he admits she has no title, and then to throw 





open the territory so purchased to the slavehold- 





ers. In this, I can see no concession to the 
North. 

5. Congress is to declare it inexpedient to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, except 
with the assent of Maryland and the people of 
the District, and making compensation to the 
slaveholders. The unlimited power of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District is fully conceded, 
yet he calls on Congress not to do, what many 
of its members and vast multitudes of their con- 
stituents believe it their moral duty to do. In 
this proposal I can find no other compromise but 
that of conscience. 

6. The next proposal is to prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves into the District for sale. In 
other words, the inhabitants are to have a mo- 
nopoly of the trade in human beings. These 
good people are not to be deprived of the privi- 
lege of importing as many slaves as they may 
want for their own use, nor of selling husbands, 
and wives, and children, to be transported to the 
extremities of the Union; but foreign traders 
shall no longer be permitted to glut the Washing- 
ton market with their wares. The moment the 
resolution passes, human chattels will rise in 
value in the capital of our republic. I object not 
to the abolition of the trade, since it will remove 
one of the many abominations with which slave- 
ry has disgraced the seat of our national govern- 
ment; but I deny that the proposition involves 
the slightest concession on the part of the slave- 
holders. Says Mr. Clay himself, “ Almost every 
slaveholding State in the Union has exercised its 
power to prohibit the introduction of slaves as 
merchandise.” The power is exercised or not, 
according to convenience, and as it is thought 
most profitable to breed or to import slaves. 

7. We now come to agrand specific for giving 
ease to Northern consciences, for allaying all ir- 
ritation, and for restoring a general healthful ac- 
tion throughout the present morbid system of the 
confederacy! I will give the recipe in full: 
“ Resolved, that more effectual provision ought to 
to be made by law for the restitution and delive- 
ry of persons bound to service or labor in any 
State, who may escape into any other State or 
territory of this Union.” That I may not be ac- 
cused of injustice to Mr. Clay in my subsequent 
remarks, I will quote from his speech on this 
point: “Ido not say, sir, that a private individual 
is obliged to make the tour of his whole State, in 
order to assist the owner of a slave to recover 
his property ; but I do say, if he is present when 
the owner of a slave is about to assert his rights 
and regain possession of his property, that he and 
every one present, whether officer or agent of the 
State government, or private individual, is bound 
to assist in the execution of the laws of their 
country.” “TI will go with the farthest Senator 
from the South in this body to make penal laws 
to impose the heaviest sanctions upon the recovery 
of fugitive slaves, and the restoration of them to 
their owners.” 

Such is the panacea, and such is the manner in 
which our medical adviser proposes to administer 
it. He must not be surprised should some diffi- 
culty be experienced in compelling the patient to 
swallow the draught. 

Mr. Clay has long been a favorer of those field 
sports in which the prey is man, and he has the 
merit, it is believed, of being the first to conceive 
the grand idea of securing a national intercom- 
munity in these sports, by means of international 
treaties. So early as the 19th June, 1826, as Se- 
cretary of State, he proposed to the British gov- 
ernment to throw the Canadas open for this sport, 
and in return, to British sportsmen should be 
accorded the privilege of hunting West India ne- 
groes throughout the whole extent of the Ameri- 
can Republic. But John Bull rejected the ten- 
dered reciprocity, and churlishly replied, “ The 
law of Parliament gave freedom to every slave 
who effected his landing on British ground.” 

About the same time we requested from Mex- 
rco the boon of hunting negroes over her wide 
area. The desired favor was denied, and we have 
since forcibly added almost half her territory to 
our own hunting grounds. Of all the game laws 
in existence, that of 1793, which regulates the 
chase of negroes, is the most horrible ; yet Mr. 
Clay is dissatisfied with it, and calls upon Con- 
gress to make it “ more effectual,” and of course 
more horrible. Should a Virginian come to 
New York in search of his horse, and find him in 
possession of another, who claims him as his 
property, how is he to recover the animal? Only 
by process of law, and that process requires that 
a jury of twelve impartial men, drawn by lot, shail 
pass upon the conflicting claims. Neither party 
has any choice in selecting the jury, nor can 
either establish his claim by his own evidence. 
But if the Virginian is hunting a man, and sees 
one that will serve his purpose, and who will 
fetch a thousand dollars in the Southern market, 
but who claims to belong to himself, how is he 
to secure him? Why, he may catch his man as 
well as he can, and without warrant may carry 
him before any Justice of the Peace whom for 
sufficient reasons he may think proper to select, 
and swear that the man he has caught is his, and 
the Justice may surrender the MAN to perpetual 
bondage, degradation and misery. Various offi- 
cers besides justices, are authorized to act, so 
that the Virginian has a wide choice. Surely 
this is hunting made easy by law; but it is not 
found so easy in practice. Latterly, various 
States have prohibited their own officers from as- 
sisting in the chase of human beings, and citi- 
zens rarely lend any unpaid assistance. Hence 
a new game law is deemed needful, and Mr. Clay, 
as we have seen, is pledged to go with “the far- 
thest Southern Senator,” the most devoted lover 
of the sport, to make it effectual. The Judiciary 
Committee have accordingly reported a bill now 
before the Senate. “I agree,” said Mr. Mason, 
one of the farthest Southern Senators, in his 
speech on this bill, (28th January,) “I agree that 
the Federal Government has no power to impose 
duties of any kind upon officers of State govern- 
ments as such.” Of course, the obligation im- 
posed by the law of 1793, upon Justices of the 
Peace and other State officers, to catch slaves, are 
void, and our Northern Legislatures, it is ad- 
mitted, have a right to prohibit them from par- 
ticipating in slave hunts. 

To obviate this difficulty, it becomes necessary 
to select other than State officers to adjudicate 
upon questions of higher import than any, with 
the single exception of life and death, that ever 
exercised the talents, learning, virtue, and inde- 
pendence of the most august tribunals of any 
civilized country. And who are the grave and 
reverend judges appointed by this bill to sit in 
judgment on the liberty or bondage of native- 
born Americans? Among these judges are 
TWENTY THOUSAND PosTMASTERS! Each one of 
these new judges is authorized to aajudge any 
man, woman, or child, black or white, to be a 
vendible chattel; and this judgment is to be 
founded on any proof that may be satisfactory to 
said postmaster, in the words of the bill, “ either 











by oral testimony or by affidavit,” nor is the tes- 
timony, either oral or by affidavit, of the interest- 
ed claimant excluded ; and from this judgment 
there is no appeal! Slavery is no longer con- 
fined to one color. The Southern papers abound 
with advertisements offering rewards for fugi- 
tive slaves, containing the caution, that the fugi- 
tive will probably attempt to pass for a white 
person. 

A few years since a Maryland slaveholder 
caught in Philadelphia a white girl, (Mary Gil- 
more,) whom he claimed as his slave. The case 
was brought before a Pennsylvania judge, and 
occupied two days, and it was proved by the 
most abundant, overwhelming evidence, that the 
alleged slave was the orphan daughter of poor 
IntsH PARENTS. The mother had died in the 
Philadelphia hospital, and the daughter had 
never been in Maryland. By a pending amend- 
ment to this bill, every man and woman who, 
prompted by the holiest impulses of our nature, 
shall “ harbor or conceal” the prey from the hun- 
ter, is to be visited with fine and imprisonment. 
A few days after Mr. Clay introduced his resolu- 
tions, Bruin and Hill, slavetraders in Alexandria, 
wrote a letter, since published in the newspapers, 
stating for the information of a free MOTHER in 
New York who wished to redeem her DAUGHTER 
from bondage, that they cannot afford to sell 
“the girl Emily for less than EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
pottars.” Why this prodigious price? They 
add, “We have two or three offers for Emily 
from gentlemen from the South. She is said to 
be the finest looking woman in this country.” 

Should this devoted victim escape from her 
keepers, and be afterwards found concealed in 
her mother’s house, not only is she to be carried 
back and subjected to the fate intended for her, 
but the morHer is liable by the present bill 
to be sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred 
dollars to the United States, to pay Messrs. Bruin 
and Hill one thousand dollars for damages, and 
be imprisoned six months. We hope for Mr. 
Clay’s reputation, no “farthest senator from the 
South” will ask for heavier penalties, for if he 
does, Mr. Clay is pledged to vote for “the heav- 
iest sanctions” that may be proposed. But sup- 
pose this poor girl should find her way to Peeks- 
kill, instead of New York, and in your absence, 
with bursting heart, ask to be sheltered in your 
house from her pursuers. Can you fora single 
moment admit the possibility, that your wife, the 
mother of your children, could, through fear of 
the law, so unsex herself as to turn the trem- 
bling fugitive into the street, to be caught by the 
hunters? A thousand times rather would you 
see the partner of your bosom enduring Mr. 
Clay’s “heaviest sanctions,” than bringing igno- 
miny upon herself, and covering her husband and 
children with shame and confusion of face, by 
committing a crime so foul and damnable. Mr. 
Mason, in his speech, insists upon the right of 
the hunter, “to enter peaceably any enclosure 
or DWELLING where such slave may be found, 
for the purpose of taking him.” Should this as- 
serted right be incorporated into the compromise 
bill, then may Southern ruffians and Northern 
doughfaces ere long be roaming through our bed- 
rooms and ransacking our closets in search of 
prey. Should an attempt be made to enforce 
“the heaviest sanctions” for which Mr. Clay is 
ready to vote, he may be assured the prisons in 
New York and New England are too few to hold 
the vast multitudes of men and women who 
would willingly tenant them, rather than peril 
their souls by betraying the fugitive or assisting 
in his capture. Mr. Clay very kindly declines 
requiring “a private individual to make the tour 
of his whole State” in search of a slave, but he 
insists that all who are present when the game is 
started, ought to follow the hounds. Could he 
but enforce this obligation, we should have some 
grand turn-outs in New York and New England, 
some like one fancied by the poet: 

‘‘Gay luek to our hunters! how nobly they ride, 

In the glow of their zeal, and the strength of their 

The Colas with his cassock flung back on the wind, 

Just screening the politic statesman behind— 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer ; 

The drunk and the sober ride merrily there. 

Oh! goodly and grand is our hunting to see, 

In this ‘ land of the brave and this home of the free? 

Right merrily hunting the black man, whose sin 

Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin: 

So speed to their hunting o’er mountain and glen, 

Through cane-break and forest—the hunting of 
men !” 

But the Constitution ! This instrument declares, 
in substance, that the fugitive slave shall be de- 
livered up; but Mr. Clay, I believe, is the first 
lawyer who has contended that the obligation of 
delivery rests upon “ private individuals.” Even 
Mr. Mason, in his speech, insists that the man- 
date to deliver up is “addressed to the jurisdic- 
tion of the State into which the fugitive may es- 
cape.” Of course, individual citizens, as such, 
are under no constitutional obligation to volun- 
teer to catch slaves. But, suppose a positive law 
should enjoin such individual to betray or aid in 
capturing the fugitive !—the question put by the 
Apostles, when legally forbidden to teach in the 
name of Jesus, would then recur: “ Whether it 
be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you, 
more’ than unto God, judge ye.” Itis not merely 
the right, but the duty of a Christian to refuse an 
active obedience to any and every law of man, 
which he believes contravenes the commands of 
his Maker; and then, like the Apostles, to offer 
no forcible resistance to the penalties attached to 
his disobedience. 

Mr. Clay may be assured, that the bill of pains 
and penalties promised in his seventh resolution, 
will not have the composing influence he antici- 
pates. Filling our prisons with pious, benevo- 
lent, kind-hearted men and women, will have 
little effect in suppressing agitation. In his com- 
promising anodyne, Mr. Clay has omitted an 
important ingredient. Ample provision is to be 
made for the recovery of Southern slaves, but 
none for the recovery of NorTHERN cirizEns. If 
the Constitution gives the Southern planter a 
right to seize his slave in New-York or Massa- 
chusetts, equally explicit is the grant to citizens 
of those States to enjoy all the rights of citizen- 
ship in South Carolina. Yet, if certain of our 
citizens, freeholders and electors at home, think 

roper to visit that State, a prison is the only 

welling they are permitted to occupy; and 
should the State to which they belong send an 
agent to inquire why they are immured in a jail, 
and to bring their case before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, he is compelled to flee at the 
hazard of his life! 

g. The last item of this grand compromise is 
Virtually a‘ guaranty that the American slave- 
trade, vile and loathsome as it is, shall be held 
sacred from prohibition or obstruction by the 
Federal Government for all time tocome. The 
stars and stripes shall forever protect each coast- 
ing vessel that shall be freighted with human 
misery and despair, and manacled coffles shall, 
without molestation, be driven across the conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The slave- 





trade in the District, that is, in one single market, 


Mr. Clay pronounces “detestable,” and talks with 
horror of “the cortéges which pass along our 
avenues of manacled human beings.” But why 
this sudden outburst of indignation against a 
lawful commerce? Is it dishonorable to sell 
merchandise Has not Mr. Clay himself pro- 
claimed, ‘that is property which the law makes 
property *? Why does he dishonor the Wash- 
ington man-merchants? Is it base to buy and 
sell human beings? Mr. Clay forgets that this 
“detestable trade” is, in fact, supported by the 
gentlemen breeders who sell, and the gentlemen 
planters who buy. But this trade which is so 
“detestable,” and these cortéges which are so 
horrible on a very little scale, are now to assume 
a national importance, protected and sanctioned 
by the government of the whole Republic ! 

Such, sir, is the gpm compromise 
which so sage 4 of our whig and democratic poli- 
ticians, now that the elections are over, and the 





solemn pledges made in favor of the Wilmot pro- 
viso supposed to be forgotten, are willing to ac- 
cept as a mighty boon to human rights, and a 
mighty barrier against the further encroachments 
of the slave power. In my ears the only lan- 

uage addressed by these eight resolutions, to the 

orth, is the cry of the horseleech—Grve, etve. 
No test can detect in them, no microscope can 
make visible the most minute concession to hu- 
man liberty. Not one single inch of territory 
does the proposed compromise secure from slavery 
that is not already rescued from its power. Not 
one single human being will it save from bondage. 

The extension of the Missouri line to the Pa- 
cific would at least have rendered all on the 
north of it free soil; but, says Mr. Clay, most 
truly, although with a frankness almost insulting 
to the North, “I say, sir, in my place here, that it 
is much better for the Souru that the whole subject 
should be open on both sides an imaginary line of 
36° 30’, than that slavery should be interdicted 
positively north of 36° 30’, with freedom to admit 
or exclude it south of 36° 30’, at the will of the 
people !” 

But, Mr. Clay exclaimed, “No earthly power 
could induce me to vote for the positive introduc- 
tion of slavery south or north of that line,” and 
at this heroic avowal the galleries applauded. 
But the galleries are not deeply versed in South- 
ern tactics. Mr. Clay need apprehend no coer- 
cion to extort his reluctant vote for a purpose no 
one desires or demands. The South have, with 
one voice, denied the power of Congress either 
to prohibit or establish slavery in the territories. 
Said Mr. King, of Alabama, in reply, ‘We ask 
no act of Congress to carry slavery anywhere. 
I believe we r,s have just as much right 
to prohibit slavery in the territories as to carry it 
there. We have no right to do one or the other.” 
Other Southern Senators avowed their concur- 
rence in the doctrine advanced by Mr. King. 
Hence Mr. Clay’s defiance of any power on 
earth to make him do what nobody wants him to 
do, was, at least, a rhetorical flourish. 

But if this pretended compromise is, as I con- 
tend, a full and unqualified surrender of all the 
demands of the North, why did certain ultra Sen- 
ators object to it? A show of resistance might 
have been deemed politic, as tending to make 
northern men suppose there must be somethin 
granted to them, although they could not tel 
what. It may also suit the party purposes of 
some, to prolong the present agitation, that they 
may manufacture more patriotism for the south- 
ern market; and, lastly, if any really wish to 
form a separate republic, in which they expect to 
have more power than they now enjoy, they wil} 
of course reject all concessions, however great. 
But it is incredible that the mere slaveholders, the 
men who are only anxious to open new markets 
for the sale of their stock, and to acquire more 
votes im Congress, should be averse to a prgposi- 
tion that offers them all they have ever asked, 
and all that Congress can give them, with the ex- 
ception of the suppression of the right of petition, 
and the censorship of the Post-Office, and these 
are not now in issue. 

But we are told that unless we yield to the de- 
mands of the slaveholders, they will dissolve the 
Union. And what are these demands, which Mr. 
Clay admits we have full right torefuse? Why, 
that a small body of men, not probably ex- 
ceeding 100,000,* shall be at liberty, for their 
own aggrandizement, to blight with the curse of 
slavery our vast possessions south of 36 degrees 
30 minutes, and whatever portion of Mexico it 
shall hereafter be found convenient to seize. 
Thus at a time when cruelty and oppression are 
elsewhere giving way before the increasing intel- 
ligence and morality of the age, we, the Model 
Republic, are to be the instrument of extending 
over illimitable regions now free, a despotism 
more accursed than any other known throughout 
the civilized world—a despotism that not only 
enslaves the body, but crushes the intellect 
through which man is enabled to distinguish 
good from evil—a despotism that annihilates all 
rights, sets at naught all the affections of the heart, 
and converts a being made in the image of God, 
into a soulless machine. Tell me not of excep- 
tions—of some lucky chattel, like Mr. Clay’s 
negro, referred to in his speech, who in his mas- 
ter’s well-stored kitchen, hugs his chain, laughs 
and grows fat. He is but a vendible commodity, 
and to-morrow’s sun may behold him toiling un- 
der the lash, his wife given to another, and his 
children with pigs and mules sold at auction to 
the highest bidder. Tell me not of exceptions— 
“the kind owner” may at any moment be ex- 
changed by death or debts for the hardened re- 
morseless task-master, and the law sanctions 
every atrocity perpetrated upon the slave.t No, 
my dear sir, I cannot give my consent, and I 
hope it will not be given for me by my represen- 
tative, to curse a vast empire with such an insti- 
tution, and to doom unborn millions to its unut- 
terable abominations, even to save our southern 
brethren from the sin and folly of founding a new 
Republic (!) upon the denial of human rights, 
and of rendering themselves a by-word, a pro- 
verb and a reproach among the nations of the 
earth. I value the favor of my God, and the sal- 
vation of my soul, too much to take part or lot in 
such great wickedness. Most fully do I agree 
with Mr. Clay, that Congress has no more con- 
stitutional authority over slavery in the States, 
that in the Island of Cuba; and most fully do I 
agree with the admission in his speech, but not to 
be found in his resolutions, of the right of Con- 
gress to exclude slavery from the conquered ter- 
ritories. Hence in my opinion, the refusal to 
exercise this right, even to preserve the Union, 
would be a crime in the sight of God and man. 
I entertain no apprehension of the severance of 
the Union for this cause, but should the few 
slaveholders and the vast multitude of Southern 
people who have no interest in slavery, in their 
madness separate from us, upon them will rest 
the sin, and upon them and their children will 
fall its punishment. Let us do what God com- 
mands, and leave to Him the consequences. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM JAY. 


* A late census in Kentucky reveals the fact, 
that the slaveholders in that State own on an ave- 
rage 22 slaves ; should this average be applied to 
the whole slave region, the number of masters, ac- 
cordin Rad the census of 1840, cannot exceed 
117 ,000 ! 

+ Our doughfaces are always complaining that 
their employers are slandered at the North. Let 
the employers speak for themselves. In Dev. Re- 
ports, (North Carolina,) p. 263, 1829, we find the 
case of The State vs. Mann. The defendant at- 
tempted to flog a woman slave whom he had hired ; 
she retreated ; he ordered her to come to him, but 
she continuing to retreat, he seized his gun, fired 
at and wounded her. For this he wasindicted. The 
Court held that he who hires a slaveis, for the time 
being, invested with all the powers of the owner 
himself to enforce obedience, and that the indict- 
ment could not be sustained. Said Judge Ruffin, 
“The power of the master must be absolute, to 
render the submission of the slave perfect. 1 most 
sincerely confess my sense of the harshness of this 
proposition. I feel it as deeply as any mancan ; and 
as a principle of moral right, every man in his re- 
tirement must repudiateit. But in the actual state 
of things it must be so—there is no remedy. Tus 
DISCIPLINE BELONGS TO sLAVERY.” Verily, we 





are the people to lecture Austria! 
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THE GREAT QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Will you allow me a little 
space in your columns to notice one or two fea- 
tures of the important question which now agi- 
tates our country? I do not wish to present any 
political views ; for such would be altogether 
out of place in your paper; but rather to state 
the elements of this issue stripped of all political 
and partisan character. 

It is a conflict for power. It is a strife between 
the progressive freemen of the North and the 
conservative freemen of the South for the scepter 
of the nation ; and Slavery in the States—Slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia and Slavery in the 
Territories are the alphabet, or signs, with which 
the problem is to be worked out; or rather, we 
should say, they are the incidents, circumstances 
or facts which impart form and life to the mo- 
mentous issue, and with its decision they must 
rise or sink. Let us then not gaze so fixedly 
upon any particular limb, or feature, that we for- 
get the individual; nor let us be so engrossed 
with the issue of Slavery in the Territories, for 
instance, that we lose sight of the overwhelming 
stake at hazard. 

Of all the truths uttered by the history of man- 
kind, no one is more emphatically stated, than 
that the struggles for power have been the most 
bitter and the most terrible. These have shaken 
the earth to its center and drenched its surface 
with blood. The mind, the heart, nay, the whole 
soul of men seem to have been stirred up in these 
contentions. Yet it is no less true, that they 
have been followed with wonderful benefits to 
the race of man. They have rent asunder iron- 
bound prejudices, broken down oppression, ty- 
ranny and injustice, and so swept away delusive 
opinions and false principles beneath which man- 
kind had sheltered themselves as a breastplate of 
brass, that the heart has become softened and awa- 
kened to the benign and gentle influences of new 
truths. Let it not then be thought that this contest 
between the free and the slave-holding States can 
be brought toan end in a moment; or that it will 
be carried on without bitterness and wrath ; or 
that it will not be followed by good fruits. : 

The institution of Slavery in the Southern 
States is an interest of such preéminent impor- 
tance that it subjects all others to its welfare. 
‘A more powerful bond does not exist in the nation 
than that which binds these States together. The 
free States have nothing like it. Their bonds of 
union are no other than such as attach them 
equally to the Southern States and to each other. 
The Southern States then, whose most valuable 
internal interest was, in its existence, at deadly 
hostility to al! the noblest principles of human 
liberty, united themselves to a confederacy which 
is based upon the broadest principles of freedom. 
Here is Scylla on the one hand, if not Charybdis, 
or disunion, on the other. No course was left to 
the slave-holding interest but to rule the confed- 
eracy, or at least preserve a barrier for self-pro® 
tection, or abide the day of its own downfall. 

But our limits will permit us to notice only the 
great and leading source from which the slave- 
holding States derive their power and where they 
encounter assaults with the most envenomed des- 
peration. Their great source of power consists 
in the manner in which Congress is constituted. 
In the House of Representatives the slaves are 
represented as well as their masters; in the 
Senate, where the States are represented, the 
Southern States have preserved an equality be- 
tween the representation from the free and the 
Slave States. 

In apportioning the representation in Congress, 
five slaves are counted as equal to three white 
freemen. But by the censudf 1840 the number 
of slaves was returned at 2,487,355 ;—they are 
therefore of equal weight in determining the 
number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives with 1,492,413 free white persons. As 
70,680 persons are entitled to one representative, 
the addition made to the representation from the 
slave-holding States in consequence of their 
slaves, is twenty-one members. This is equal to 
the entire representation of New England with 
| the exception of Massachusetts. The free State 
; of Ohio sends only twenty-one members. Penn- 

sylvania sends only twenty-three members, which 
|is only two more than the slaves send. The 
great States of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 
together, send less than twenty-one members. 
| Let us take one or two instances in detail, 
which will show what a prolific source of power 
| this regulation is to the slave-holding interest. 
‘South Carolina by the last census had 2, free 
| population of 267,369 ; this entitled her to three 
|members of the House of Representatives and 
i left an overplus of 55,320 persons. Four mem- 
bers were awarded to her on the basis of her 
white population. Her slave population was 
327,028. Three-fifths of these slaves was 
196,222 ; this divided by 70,680, the ratio of repre- 
sentation, would give her two members, with an 
overplus of 54,862. She has in the House seven 
members, and must therefore have been awarded 
four members on the basis of her free population 
and three on the basis of her slaves. But the 
whole seven were elected by her free population; 
if therefore we divide 267,360 by the number of 
members, it will be seen that in South Carolina 
every 38,194 free persons send a representative 
to Congress: while in the free States only 
70,680 persons elect a member. Thus the slave- 
holding interest has nearly double the represen- 
tation in the House that the same number of citi- 
zens of a free State have. 

Florida, by the last census, contained 57,477 
persons; of whom 25,717 were slaves. The free 
population was therefore only 28,760, and yet it 
has a Representative in Congress and two Sena- 
tors. In the Senate these 28,760 persons have 
as much political power as all the inhabitants of 
the largest State in the Union. If the State of 
New York sent a member to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for every 28,760 persons of her inhabit- 
ants, instead of having thirty-four members as 
at present, she would have eighty-four. 

ow apply the same fact to the election of a 
President. Each State casts as many votes as it 
has Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
Florida with 28,760 free white persons gives 
three votes, whilst New York with 2,428,921 in- 
habitants at the last census gives only thirty-six 
votes. The inequality in the vote of the two 
States is as one to twelve, whereas the inequality 
in the free inhabitants is as one to eighty-four. 
Delaware presents another instance of great in- 
equality, and Texas another. 

Take another view of the question of power. 
In the free States 70,680 persons send one Repre- 
sentative to Congress. Now the number of slave- 
owners is estimated at nearly 300,000. These 
persons therefore send twenty-one Representa- 
tives to Congress through their slaves. This is 
in the proportion of one member to 14,285 persons. 

Again, six New England States send now 
thirty-one members to the House; three Middle 
States sixty-three, and six Western Free States 
send forty-five; whilst fifteen Slave-holding 
States send ninety-one members. Deduct twenty- 
one members sent on the score of slave represen- 
tation and the number of members sent by the 
free white population of the South is seventy. In 
other words, the fifteen free States send to the 
House one hundred and thirty-nine members, and 
the free population of the Slave-holding States 
sends seventy members; whereas to the Senate 
the fifteen free States send thirty Senators, and 
the fifteen Slave-holding States send thirty Sena- 
tors. In whose hands is the scepter of the 
nation ? 

Now the proposition which at present agitates 
the country, is, in effect, that there shall be no 
more Slave States added to the Union; and conse- 
quently no more extension of this kind of slave 
representation ; and, I might add, the transfer of 
the power of the nation into the hands of the 
free citizens. 

Let it be observed that this is not a struggle 
for eve between the people of one section of 
the Union and their brethren in another section ; 
but it isa struggle between the people of one 
portion of the Union and an interest existing in 
another section ; and the end at present proposed 
is not the extinction of this interest, but its 


limitation.—Correspondent of The Independent. 
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The two following articles are from The 
Independent, a weekly paper, edited by 
Lronarp Bacon, Josrpn P. Taompson and 
Ricuarp S. Storrs, Jr. The first is from 
the pen of Henry Warp Bexcuer, and the 
second by one of the talented editors. 


SHALL WE COMPROMISE? 


Mr. Clay’s Compromise has been violently re- 
sisted by the South, and but coldly looked upon 
in the North. It is not that both sides are infa- 
tuated and refuse a reasonable settlement. But 
the skill of Mr. Clay has evidently not touched 
the seat of disease. He either has not perceived, 
or has not thought it expedient to meet the real 
issue now before the people of the United States. 
The struggle going on is a struggle whose depths 
lie in the organization of society, in the North 
and South respectively; whose causes were 
planted in the Constitution. There are two in- 
compatible and mutually destructive principles 
wrought together in the government of this land. 
Hitherto, like Esau and Jacob, they have striven 
together in the womb. Now they are born, and 
that feud has begun which shall drive the one or 
the other to the wilderness. To attempt to settle 
a radical opposition of polity, by easing off the 
rub here and there, leaving the great principles 
in full vigor, is as if one should hang fenders and 
sand-bags along the side of hostile ships that 
come crushing together, instead of putting the 
helm about and going another tack. “ Slavery 
is right,” and “Slavery is wrong;” “Slavery 
shall live,” “Slavery shall die ;” “‘ Slavery shall 
extend,” “ Slavery shall not extend ;”—are these 
conflicts to be settled by any mode of parcelling out 
certain territories? Now the battle rages at one 
point. By and by it will rage at another. These 
oppugnant elements, Slavery and Liberty, inhe- 
rent in our political system, animating our Con- 
stitution, checkering our public policy, breeding in 
statesmen opposite principles of government, and 
making our whole wisdom of public legislation 
on meny of the greatest questions crosseyed and 
contradictory, elements are these seeking each 
other’s life. One or the other must die. 

We give Mr. Clay sincere praise for desiring 
peace. We think it worthy of his reputation, to 
have declared that he would never vote for the 
extension of Slavery. If his compromise had 
taken that determination as its starting point, he 
would then have come nearer to our ideas of the 
leader which our times and our difficulties de- 
mand. It is no sportive joust upon which our 
nation is gazing. The shield of the challenger 
pangs out for no blunted lance. Like Ivanhoe, 
we should have been glad had Mr. Clay struck 
the shield of Du Bois Gilbert with the sharp 
lance-head, importing earnest battle. One straight- 
forward speech against the extension of Slavery, 
cased, not upon political reasons, but on the great 
principles of humanity and justice ; one glowing 
appeal to the whole nation to take the stand, 
which he has personally taken, never to vote for 
the extension of Slavery on either side of any line ; 
this would have been a noble statesmanship, and 
crowned the last years of the revered sage of 
Ashland with the brightest glory of his life! 

Let no man suppose that the contentions which 
now agitate the land, have sprung from the rash 
procedure of a few men—the hot-heads either of 
the North or of the South. We are in the midst 
of a collision not of men, but of principles and 
political institutions. The inevitable course of 
affairs has been developing the results for which 
provision was made, first in the organization of 
society, and then in the structure of the Consti- 
tution. No harvest ever answered more closely 
to the husbandman’s seed, than do our difficul- 
ties to the original sowing. 

The North, adopting the theory of democracy, 
organized all her civil and industrial institutions 
upon that basis. Every man, the lowest, the 
least, the highest and best, had one common plat- 
form of rights. The South, adopting the theory 
of aristocracy, made two platforms—the one for 
the governed, the other for the governors. The 
one and the other began at once to exhibit their 
results. In the North, labor was voluntary, 
honorable, and universal; in the South it was 
compulsory, and made disreputable by being fas- 
tened upon an abject class. Of course the la- 
borer had different values. In the North, he was 
a citizen, capable of any honor, framing his own. 
laws, making his own rulers, and so an integral 
element of the State. In the South, he neither 
voted nor determined ; he had no rights; he was 
a slave. Labor and Laborers are the foundations 
of a community. The strength, the virtue, the 
civilization of a community must be measured 
by the condition of its laborers, and not by the 
polish on its surface. 

The whole structure of society conformed to 
gnese respective foundations. 

The North put honor upon its laborers; they 
mere trained in common schools; they became 
veading and reflecting men; shrewdness, pene- 
tration, forecast, personal independence, fertile 
resource, marked the industrial classes. Grow 
as rapidly as the educated and the wealthy might, 
the distance between them and the laborer con- 
stantly diminished. There never was a time 
when the bottom of society was so near the top 
as now. 

The South, making labor a disgraceful neces- 
sity, denying it education, compelling it not by 
those motives which are ordained healthfully 
to develop the man, but by the overseers eye 
and lash, and eduggging only her wealthy sons, 
has steadily widenctiibe distance between the top 
and bottom of society. Nothing can be more 
dissimilar than the tone and sentiment of soci- 
eties so diversely formed. Liberty is a univer- 
sal right—it belongs to men, on the one side; it 
is a privilege, and belongs to a class, on the other 
side. The North binds society together, identi- 
fies its interests, equalizes and kneads it, causing 
it to grow alike throughout, and makes it strong 
by the strength of its individuals, and gives to 
individuals the advantage of commonweal. There 
cannot be a commonwealth of Slavery. It is 
class-weal and class-wealth. The South hope- 
lessly divides society ; puts her honors on one 
side of the cleft, her menial offices on the other. 
The North compacts and the South stratifies. 
To educate the laborer is to do the whole 
State a benefit, in the North; to educate the la- 
borer is to strike at the foundations ef society in 
the South. We send educators to the Governor's 
chair and to Congress. They of the South send 
them to the penitentiary and the gibbet. 

Now, does any man doubt that here are the 
real, vital, distinguishing elements of two radi- 
cally different governments—an Aristocracy and 
a Democracy? Does any one believe it possible 
that these respective tendencies should be con- 
fined, in the respective fields, to civil affairs? 
Will they not determine the family institution, the 
usages of society, public opinion, yea, the whole 
and very nature of communities? Can the 


agriculture of slaves and slavery and the agricul- 
ture of freemen be the same? Can the commer- 
cial interests be the same ? the political economy 
and the politics? Can statesmen bred in such 
schools have common sympathies? That the 
North and South have many wants and many 
sympathies in common, is as true as that all men, 
the most opposite, oppressor and oppressed, de- 
ceiver and dupe, have great. wants in common, 
But in their foundation-ideas, their political doc- 
trines, their State policies, their conceptions of 
public measures, they are not only different, but, 
fer the most part, opposite and oppugnant. 
States, so essentially different, would find bar- 
mony rather in separate existence, than in fede- 
ration. Yet our Union is composed of these op- 
positions. 

When the Constitution was in birth, these 
things were in the seed. Yet, even then, the re- 
pellencies were such that a common Constitution 
was adopted only by compromise. Now, if the 
compromises of the Constitution in the matter of 
Slavery ‘were adopted, in the expectation that 
Slavery would soon be eradicated by the superior 
vitality of Liberty, we can understand the wisdom 
of the intention at least. But if it was designed 
that one instrument should inclose the spirit of 
two theories of government so totally adverse, it 
was the most extraordinary blindness, the most 
anomalous folly which honest men were ever 
smitten with! We should as soon look for an 
agreement by which Christ and Belial should 
jointly undertake to govern this world! Was it 
thought possible to serve both Liberty and Sla- 
very—God and Mammon? Could the same 
mouth breathe justice and injustice? Could a 
Constitution having any definite nature, have two 
hearts, one beating for liberty, with vitalized 
blood, and the other beating for slavery with 
black blood? Could it organize courts empow- 
ered to establish justice and systematic oppres- 
sion *—courts, with one hand to lift up the 
wronged by speedy redress, and to beat down the 
wronged with the other by triple blows? We 
believe that the compromises of the Constitution 
looked to the destruction of Slavery and not to 
its establishment. 

The event justified the judgment. Although 
incidental causes conspired to give slavery a new 
growth, while our country was swelling and 
coming into manhood, yet it soon became appa- 
rent that both systems could not long coéxist. 

There are good and easy souls, not perturbed 
by over deep meditations, who think that men 
make all this national uproar. They are guilt- 
less of supposing that our. institutions are the 
agitators, that our civil polity is the fanatic 
whose firebrands inflame the Union. This move- 
ment of the spirit of the age has made the men, 
not the men it. Weare itschildren. While the 
North and the South inveigh against each other, 
and fanaties are loud-mouthed against fanatics, 
calmer and deeper men see that both North and 
South are drifting, and fighting as they drift, in a 
current whose secret springs lie deeper than 
men’s volitions ; whose force God both ordained 
and will augment, until old things are passed 
away, and he whose right itis shall reign. Why 
then sh@®uld we try to stop the contest? It must 
come to an issue, which spirit shall animate our 
Constitution. The spirit of Bondage and the 
spirit of Liberty, when both are living spirits, can- 
not dwell together. Moses’ rod must swallow the 
enchanter’s, or the magician’s rod must swallow 
the prophet’s. The South have found out that 
slavery cannot live and stand still. Liberty 
grows the fastest; has the best roots; eats out 
the other; and if slavery is stationary it will be 
speedily overrun and smothered by the rampant 
vine of freedom. It must thrust out its roots ; it 
must borrow vigor from fresh soil. Southern 
men are perfectly consistent in rejecting a com- 
promise which only confirms old rights, but posi- 
tively grants no extension. 

The South now demands room and right for 
extension. She asks the North to be a partner. 
For every Free State she demands one State for 
Slavery. One dark orb must be swung into its 
orbit to groan and travail in pain, for every new 
orb of liberty over which the morning stars shall 
sing for joy. 

On that question we hold there can be no Com- 
promise. The Constitution has come to a period 
of final Construction. Every year’s delay willag- 
gravate the difficulties; an earlier day had been 
better than this: but this is better than any 
future day. It is time for good men and true to 
gird up their loins and stand forth for God and 
for Humanity. No Compromises can help us 
which dodge the question; certainly none which 
settle it for Slavery. We are told that the ques- 
tion is momentous and beset with the most 
serious difficulties. Neither in the affairs of indi- 
viduals nor of nations is there any difficulty when 
men are willing to do right. Itis when Right is 
spun to so fine a thread that it floats like a gos- 
samer, changing to every breath, that we lose 
sight of it or find it entangled in our hands. 
There never was a plainer question for the North. 
It is her duty openly, firmly, and forever to re- 
fuse to Slavery another inch of territory, and to see 
to it that tt never gets it by fraud. It is her duty 
to refuse her hand or countenance to Slavery 
where it now exists. It is her duty to declare 
that she will under no considerations be a party 
to any further inhumanity and injustice. Then 
the path will be plain and straight. The path of 
Duty, though a steep one, and often toilsome, is 
always straight and plain. Those are the laby- 
rinthine roads, which, winding through sloughs 
and thickets, imbosked and dark, seek to find a 
way around the rocks and steeps, and come to 
the gate of Success, without climbing the hill of 
Difficulty. 

Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions demand 
better provision for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves; and a bill is now pending in the United 
States Senate for this purpose. We cannot 
strongly enough express our profound regret at 
the remarks which Mr. Clay felt it his duty to 
make on this subject. On this matter, our feel- 
ings are so strong that we confess a liability to 
intemperance of expression. 

If the compromises of the Constitution include 
requisitions which violate Humanity, I will not 
be bound by them. Not even the Constitution 
shall make me unjust. If my patriotic sires con- 
federated in my behalf that I should maintain 
that instrument, so I will, to the utmost bounds 
of Right. But who, with power which even 
God denies to Himself, shall by compact fore- 
ordain me to the commission of inhumanity and 
injustice? I disown the act. I repudiate the 
obligation. Never while I have breath will I help 
any official miscreant in his base errand of re- 
capturing a fellow man for bondage. And may 
my foot palsy, and my right hand forget her cun- 
ning, if I ever become so untrue to mercy and to 
religion as not, by all the means in my power, to 
give aid and succor to every man whose courage- 








ous flight tells me that he is worthy of liberty! 





If asked, what then becomes of the Constitution, 


tution of Humanity, if you give back a slave to 
the remorseless maw of servitude? I put Con- 
stitution against Constitution —God’s against 
man’s. Where they agree they are doubly 
sacred. Where they differ my reply to all ques- 
tioners--but especially to all timid Christian 
scruples, is in the language of Peter : Whether 
it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto 
you, more than unto God, judge ye ! : 

Ought not Christians, by all the means in their 
power, to preserve the Union? Yes, by all means 
that are right/ But, dear as the Union is, and 
ought to be, whenever it comes between a Chris- 
tian people and their Christian integrity it be- 
comes a snare. The very value of our Union 1s 
to be found in those principles of justice, liberty 
and humanity which inspire it. But if by any 
infernal juggle these principles must be yielded 
up to preserve the Union, then a corpse only will 
be left in our arms, deflowered, lifeless, worth- 
less. A Union perpetuated by giving way to in- 
justice—a Union maintained by obedience to the 
desires of Slavery—is but a compact of violence. 
We emphasize these things because the long-con- 
tinued cries of politicians have produced among 
sober Christian men an unquestioned and undis- 
turbed conviction that no evil can be so great as 
the dissolution of our Union. There are many 
evils infinitely greater. The loss of a national 
conscience is greater. The loss of public hu- 
manity is greater. An indifference to the condi- 
tion of millions of miserable creatures, whose 
degradation, vices, ignorance and animalism plead 
with our conscience in their behalf; this would 
be an unspeakably greater evil. So long as we 
can maintain the Union on terms which allow us 
to act with a free conscience, with humanity un- 
violated, we shall count no sacrifice dear to main- 
tain it. But religion and humanity are a price 
too dear to pay even for the Union! 

Our Southern brethren often complain that we 
don’t understand their condition or sympathize 
with their real difficulties. Even so, too, we 
complain that they do not understand our 
situation and sympathize with our difficulties. 
There are hundreds of thousands of men to whom 
conscience is a law—a law notwithstanding the 
sneers of those who flout at the idea of a con- 
science party. But there zs a conscience party! 
There is a stern and growing feeling in the Free 
States, not yet expressed by any distinctive or- 
ganization, that the time has come for a stand 
against any further national inhumanity. We 
can bear much, but we cannot and will not bear 
the guilt of Slavery. We regard it as epitomiz- 
ing every offense which man can commit against 
man. It takes liberty from those to whom God 
gave it as the right of all rights. It forbids 
all food either for the understanding or the heart. 
It takes all honesty from the conscience. It 
takes its defense from virtue, and gives all au- 
thority into the hands of lustful or pecuniary 
cupidity. It scorns the family, and invades it 
whenever desire or the want of money prevail, 
with the same coolness with which a drover sin- 
out a heifer, ora butcher strikes down a.’ al- 

ock. These are not the accidents of Slavesy. 
They are its legitimate fruits. They are its 
vitality. If you stop these evils you will destroy 
the system. Let the slave be taught; let him 
have, not a filtered and adulterated gospel, but 
that Gospel which angels heralded, strangely fill- 
ing the air with the cry, Peace on earth and good 
will toward men—and it will make the slaves what 
it made the barbarous Briton and the rude Saxon 
—freemen and refined Christians. Take from 
Slavery its rights of merchandise, forbid the dis- 
ruption of families, the sale of slaves from the 
homestead where they were born, and the system 
will stink in the nostrils of Southern planters as 
it now does in our own. 

Now we declare that into a fellowship with 
these monstrous evils, whose perpetration around 
our whole Southern coast is enough to pre-occu- 
py the heavenly tribunal of mercy, and to ex- 
haust its patience on only this form of all! the 
world-wide human suffering, we have been drawn 
unwittingly. We did not know, or did aot think 
that to swear fealty to the Constitution was to 
swear preservation to Slavery. We had always 
understood that the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion were agreed upon in the North, only that 
time might be given for Slavery to die out. But 
if another construction be made, and becomes the 
settled reading of that instrument; if the North 
is to have the guilt and the South the profits of 
Slavery; if we are henceforth to understand that 
Slavery is federal and national, recognized in the 
all-embracing Constitution, then but one course 
is left us. No earthly consideration shall make 
us partners in this monstrosity. We most solemn- 
|ly declare, by our belief in humanity, by our 
hopes in religion, by our faith in Christ, that we 

will cut every cord of oppression whose force 
is derived from us. And if in so doing men 
choose to interpose the Constitution, upon their 
| heads be the blame. Palsied be that hand and 
blasted those lips which shall make our Cansti- 
tution, ordained for freedom, the instrument of 
bondage and cruelty ! 

We shall study to circumscribe Slavery where 
it now exists. We shall oppose every party that 
secretly or openly connives at it. We shall 
be hostile to every measure which consults its 
interests. We shall not cease to stand upon the 
brink of this dismal abyss, and over against its 
smoke and wails to pray with agonizing earnest- 
ness, “How long, O Lord, how long” A day 
will come—in God’s counsels it is already seen ad- 
vancing—when men will look back upon this sys- 
tem as we now look at the dungeons and tribu- 
nals of the Inquisition. In that day, many a man 
will deny his parentage, and forswear the ances- 
tors who either forged fetters for the slave, or 
more meanly blew the bellows for those who 
wrought at the anvil of oppression. May my 
children to the latest generation, in looking back 
to my example, take courage, and strike home 
for liberty and humanity ! 

With these views, no soothsayer is needed to 
interpret our views of the extension of Slavery. 
It is not enough that we do not will it. Every 
man consents to it who does not exhaust his 
strength in endeavoring to prevent it. 

Nor do we misunderstand the cunning cry of 
those who ask us to leave the issues of this ques- 
tion in new territories to chance. Now-a-days 
chance has too many wires and wire-workers to 
suit our ideas of luck. Chance is the merest 
gambler. The dice are loaded. The cards are 
marked. Only the victim dreams that there is 
fair play. The South is to deal, the North is to 
take what cards are flirted to its hand. Who 
doubts the issue? How many more games than 
those already Sa fr are needed before the dupe 
shall suspect foul play? No: by as much as 
Liberty is dearer to us than Slavery, by so much 
should we be more active in its behalf than its 
adversaries are in behalf of Slavery. If they 
can toil night and day, dig deep trenches, bear 
burdens cheerfully to sink the rocky foundations 
for the towers of Oppression, shall we have no 
bulwarks and no towers for Liberty ? Whenever 
and wherever a blow is struck for Slavery, then 
and there must be a double stroke for Liberty ! 

We will compromise any measures tending to 
prevent the extension of Slavery. We will com- 
promise as to the so pedi of its death, laying 
out, and burial. But every compromise must in- 
clude the advantage of Liberty and the disadvan- 
tage of Slavery. Compromises dictated by wily 
politicians, made to serve a pinch in party tac- 
tics ; compromises issuing from men whose ideas 
of patriotism are summed up in iving their adver- 
saries a grip and downfall, to whom spoils are vit- 
tues and offices religion ; or those better-intended 
compromises, like Mr. Clay’s, which seek for 
peace, rather than for humanity; from such com- 
promises, guileless though they seem, and gilded 
till they shine like heaven, evermore may we be 
delivered! 

We shall abide by the Union. No vandal out- 
tage shall our hands commit. We shall honor it 








I reply by asking what becomes of God’s Consti- | P 





by obedient lives, consecrate it by our prayers, 

urify it from the dross of injustice, aot give to 
it such foundations of Right as shall hold it stead- 
fast amid all the revolutionary concussions of our 
day. If there be those who cannot abide the 
Union because it is pure and religious, just and 
humane, let them beware of that tumultuous sea 
into which they purpose to leap. 

But we do not believe that such an issue 
awaits us. The pliancy of miserable scramblers 
for political preferment has caused these violent 
me Thus, hitherto, have victories been gained 
or Slavery. Thus they are sought again. Firm- 
ness is the remedy for threats. If good men, 
having good representatives, are but firm, the 
storm will beat the stout oak, and rage like a de- 
mon through its twisted branches, but pass on 
and spend itself in the wilderness; meanwhile 
the returning sun shall find the noble tree un- 
wrecked and fast-rooted. 

But if our Charter Oak is to be dismembered, 
God be thanked that its roots were planted in the 
soil of Freedom. There they will spread ; its 
trunk and its rey branches will abide. The 
sun and the soil that nourished its infancy yet 
remain to repair what time and storms may mu- 
tilate. Beneath its shadow the poor and op- 
pressed shall find shelter. * 


EDITORIAL CHANGE IN THE NEW YORK 
OBSERVER. 


Notice is given in the New York Observer of last 
week, that the Rev. Dr. Alden, for the last fifteen 
years Professor of Rhetoric, Political Philosophy 
and History, in Williams College, is henceferth one 
of the associate editors and proprietors of that 
journal. We heartily welcome this much respected 
brother to his new field of labor. He may be 
much missed at Williams College, but the public 
will be the gainer. The venerable Observer, we 
trust, is destined to renew its youth, and to make 
itself felt more and more as a champion for the 
Right, in the ever thickening conflict between 
good and evil. 

; We observe that one of the secular journals, 
in noticing this change, takes occasion to inflict 
on the Observer a very unenviable compliment 
which we think is not fairly deserved. “The 
Observer,” says the journal referred to, “is al- 
most the only religious paper at the North which 
saw —— the Territorial question at the outset, 
and had the independence to declare its views in 
the midst of a prevailing opposition. Two years 
have passed, and it now finds its position popu- 
lar in this very particular and becoming more 80 
every day.” What that editor means by ‘seeing 
through the Territorial question, is easily under- 
stood. He means to impute to the Observer the 
same absolute deadness of moral sense on the 
subject of slavery by which his own journal is 
notoriously characterized, and which makes that 
broad and otherwise most respectable sheet little 
less than a loathing to multitudes of readers who 
feel themselves compelled to purchase it for its 
high qualities as a commercial newspaper. To 
‘see through the Territorial question’ in the dia- 
lect of that journal, is neither more nor less than 
to favor the setting up of slavery, by the author- 
ity or by the connivance of Congress, in territo- 
ries where slavery was long ago abolished by 
Mexican legislation. We are not aware that the 
New York Observer, even under the Old School 
Presbyterian influence which at one time control- 
led its columns, ever descended to that pitch of 
baseness. Our neighbors of the Observer, we 
have no doubt, agree with us in the belief that 
to open a new market for slaves in the territories 
recently acquired would be a crime the guilt of 
which would lie upon all who, having any sort 
of authority over the decision of the question, 
fail to exert that authority on the side of free- 
dom. They agree with us in believing that the 
sovereignty over the territories resides in the 
people of the United States, and is to be exercised 
in acts of legislation by Congress. They agree 
with us in believing that in the absence of any 
legislation by Congress, providing for the territo- 
ries laws and magistrates, the inhabitants of each 
territory have a right under the law of nature to 
organize a government for themselves. The 
believe with us that the slave trade by whic 
thousands of the natives of the more northern 
slave States are every year torn from their native 
soil, and transported by sea or driven in chains 
across the land to the plantations of the far south- 
west is an outrage against human nature parallel 
to that foreign trade which the laws of the United 
States and of other civilized countries have brand- 
ed as piracy. They agree with us that no sena- 
tor or representative in Congress can give a vote, 
either directly or indirectly for the extension of 
that trade in human blood, and not be guilty be- 
fore God. They agree with us in the belief that 
any man who, in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, sees no harm, no injustice, no atrocity of 
wickedness in the slave trade, or at the most no | 
such wickedness as makes it the duty of the legit- | 
imate government to suppress it at all hazards— 
simply convicts himself of having no moral 
sense. We are not aware that in regard to sla- 
very as an institution—that is, in regard to the 
slavery-laws and the slavery-lawlessness which 
the propagandists are striving to extend over all 
our new acquisitions of territory—they have 
ever taken any position immediately inconsistent 
with the opinions which we ascribe to them. 

It is to be acknowledged, indeed, that the 
course of the Observer in regard to some of the 
questions connected with slavery, has not always 
commended itself to our approbation. Some- 
times in its zeal against Garrisonism and such 
like extravagances of opinion, it has seemed 
to forget that the opposite of wrong is not of 
course right. Sometimes it has seemed to us 
much more bold in denouncing the madness of 
men whom the contemplation of oppression has 
made mad, than in testifying against the oppres- 
sion itself. Sometimes it has seemed to’err pos- 
itively by saying what ought not to be said; but 
much more often, it has erred negatively by 
keeping silence when it ought to have uttered a 
voice of honest indignation. If we were mali- 
cious enough to wish the Observer harm, and 
reckless enough to disregard the truth, we should 
be strongly tempted to endorse the imputation 
that it favors the extension of slavery. 

The secular journal from which we have quoted 
seems to think that its own sordid views in re- 
gard to the extension of slavery are becoming 
popular at the North. We rejoice in a different 
conviction. That journal may be able to main- 
tain its circulation, and may therefore think that 
its dishonorable subserviency to those who are 
plotting against liberty and justice and threaten- 
ing to commit treason for the sake of spreading 
slavery over regions unpolluted as yet by the 
presence of a slave, does not offend the sensibil- 
ities of honest men. But the inference is a mis- 
taken one. That journal owes its continued 
prosperity to the general soundness of its views 
in political economy, to its visible independence 
of party organizations, to its wise and steady ad- 
vocacy of commercial interests, and to its respect- 
able and dignified tone in regard to all demoral- 
a public amusemeats. For the sake of these 

ualities many endure ifs heartless disregard of 
the stupendous wickedness which makes up the 
system of American slavery ; just as the multitu- 
dinous readers of another leading secular journal 
endure its tedious socialism, some for the sake of 
its zealous adherence to the whig party, some for 
the sake of its constant defense of the protective 
system, and some for its genial and generous hu- 
manity. The of the North are not farther 
from socialism than they ase from any disposition 
to legislate slavery into existence in territories 
under the control of Congress. It may be that the 
party leaders, of one great party or of both, are 
about to consummate some great crime against 
liberty ; but let them beware! If they fear not 
God who hears the cry of the oppressed, and 
whose ear is open to every groan of the mana- 
cled and tortured slave, let them fear at least the 








indignation of a betrayed and insulted people. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTON. 


WasuinerTon, Feb. 16, 1850. 

DISUNIONISM. 
_ The disunion project, if any such ever existed save 
in the distempered brains of alarmists, has completely 
oozed out at the tongue’s ends of the brawlers. Sen- 
ator Davis, of Mississippi, in a speech on Wednesday 
explaining the objects of the Southern Convention, to 
be held at Nashville in June next, said its object was not 
disunion, but the contrary ; it is to assemble the wisest, 
ablest and most patriotic minds of the South to devise 
measures adequate to the exigency, and thus keep in 
check the fiery spirits who might take rash measures 
if suffered to get the lead. Senator Foote fully in- 
dorsed the representation of his colleague. The 
National Intelligencer of this morning has a whole page 
of solid type filled with extracts from Southern papers 
protesting against disunion as a remedy for any 
grievances, felt or feared. This contrasts with the 
tone of remark of Mr. Inge, of Alabama, who said 
in the House a few days before, that the South would 
gain everything by disunion—would not only be re- 
lieved from the burden of thirty millions now levied 
on trade, and chiefly paid by the South but expended 
at the North, but would be able to obtain a revenue 
by taxing the exports of the North passing out at the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. He then went on 
to say: 

“With these views of future wealth and grandeur 
lighting up the path of our destiny, can you believe 
that we fear to tread it alone? When these points, 
fairly noticed in my remarks, are fully elaborated in all 
their amplitude before the Southern Convention, to assem- 
ble at Nashville in June next, can you doubt the una- 
nimity of the South? I believe that love of the Union 
is still strong with the Southern people; but will it 
be increased by a bold and free discussion of these 
topics ?” 

This diversity of views in reference to the objects 
and proper scope of the Convention, existing before- 
hand and expressed by the leaders here in Congress, 
would not betoken a very harmonious proceeding in 
the meeting itself, or one likely to yield any particular 
results. Mr. Horace Mann delivered a very able and 
highly finished speech yesterday, in which he fairly 
portrayed the consequences to the South of any at- 
tempt at disunion. The first overt act to carry it into 
effect, to suppress the custom-houses or arrest the 
mails of the Union, would produce collision and civil 
war. All the objects for which disunion is urged 
would fail. How could fugitives from slavery then 
be reclaimed? Riches would be found to have legs 
as well as wings. The seceders would leave all the 
territory behind them. The laws of 93 would be a 
dead letter. The North is not appreciated by the 
South in two particulars—the intense feeling with 
which they regard the institution of slavery, and the 
pervading spirit of obedience to law. And if war 
should exist, and armies pass and repass the frontier 
line, what a temptation would be opened to make of 
the institution of slavery a fearful element in the con- 
flict. The expansive force of the inherent love of 
freedom is even now at work in the breast of every 
slave, and this feeling will giow more and more in- 
tense. Even these discussions cannot be kept fiom 
the knowledge cf many among them. 

THE AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Although the Senate can receive and treat with all 
respect a petition against the “ African” Slave Trade, 
all memorials concerning the more atrocious Amcr- 
ican traffic in American-born citizens are still sternly 
refused even the courtesy of a reception. The recent 
rise in the prices of cotton and other slave products 
has produced a fearful activity in that wicked com- 
merce. Every day, almost, applications are made to 
the humane and liberal here, from slaves of Congress 
(i. e., by Act of Congress), who are sold or in danger 
of being sold to the “ soul-driver” for the man-markets 
of the far South. Cases of most heart-rending misery 
are continually occurring; and yet nothing is donc— 
not a voice is heard pleading in this respect the cause 
of the slave. The disgracefulncss of the traffic has 
been alluded to by Mr. Clay, and perhaps by some 
others. ¢What is wanted is, that the eries of the slave 
should be heard—that the occurrences of every day 
should every day be brought in some form to the 
knowledge of Congress 2nd the country. At the 
same time, the Southern papers in the slave-produ- 
cing States are filled with advertisements of the deal- 
ers, and of persons having slaycs for sale. A single 
copy of the Charleston Mercury now lying before me, 
has not less than twenty-five separate notices of this 
sort, such as—*‘ The 144 rice-field negroes have ar- 
rived,” —“ gang of 68 prime negroes,”—“ Land and 
negroes at Orangeburgh,”—“ A fellow, first-rate rice- 
barrel cooper,’—* A fellow, a first-rate house-servant 
and hostler, civil and sober,”—* 64 negrocs accus- 
tomed to the culture of rice and provisions,”"—“ Sun- 
dry negroes, the estate of W. M.”—“ An uncommonly 
prime gang of 31 negroes,”—“ 144 rice-field negroes, 
amongst whom are a blacksmith, a wheelwright, a 
bricklayer, all first-rate, a good carpenter, an excellent 
coachman, a good sailor, excellent house-servant, an 
excellent millwright, coopers,” &c.—“* About 47 ne- 
groes, field hands,”—A plantation, house in Charles- 
ton, pew in St. Paul’s church, and “ valuable negroes, 
of unexceptionable character, and very likely,” in- 
cluding “one family” of 10 persons,—* A woman 
about 35 years of age,”’—“ A woman 87 ycars old.”— 


CIRCULAR. 


To g£acH Frienp or LiseRTY IN THE Unirep 

STATEs :— 

Your prompt attention is earnestly requested to 

his communication. Please read it, with the an- 
nexed forms of Petitions, and then act efficiently in 
the premises. 

The time has arrived when the people of the 
United States are called in the providence of God 
to decide for themselves and their latest posterity, 
whether human bondage, with all its terrific evils, 
shall be suffered to extend itself from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, blighting the prosperity of immense 
portions of our country, and dooming millions of 
the human race to ignorance, degradation, and 
wretchedness. In this decision are also involved 
the political power and independence of the Free 
States, and the character and glory of our common 
country. 

The objects which at this moment are most promi- 
nent in public estimation, connected with the sub- 
ject of Slavery, are the cruel and arbitrary manner 
in which alleged fugitives from slavery are seized 
and carried away—the abolition of the slave trade 
| and Slavery, in the District of Columbia—and the 
prohibition of Slavery in the new Territories. And 
| it is believed that the friends of Freedom cannot do 
a better service, at the present juncture, to the 
sacred cause, than by petitioning the National Le- 
gislature from all parts of the country respecting 
these great objects. The reflex influence of such 
petitions will be obvious to every reflecting mind. 
It will lead to conversation, public discussion, 
newspaper essays, public meetings, applications to 
the Almighty, and sympathy for the enslaved. 

For several years past there has been a relaxa- 
tion among tie friends of the slave, in this depart- 
ment of effort. It is believed that now is the time, 
when there are so many pledged friends of the 
cause in Congress, to resume petitioning with aug- 
mented effort. We invoke the ‘aid, therefore, of 
every friend of the slave, of every anti-Slavery 
citizen, of every true-hearted American, in this 
work of humanity and patriotism. Let earnest 
efforts be made to awaken our citizens to the mo- 
mentous importance of the present crisis, and to 
unite them in one loud and urgent demand on their 
Representatives to grant the prayers of our peti- 
tions. 

Does the reader ask, what can I do? 
swer :— 

1. Call together a few intelligent and active 
friends of the cause, and read to them this Circu- 
lar, and the annexed forms of Petitions. 

2. Adopt prompt and systematic measures to 
have each legal voter called upon for his signature. 

3. Separate these forms of Petitions, and attach 
each to a sheet of paper properly ruled. 

4. Get those who can be depended upon to circu- 
late the Petitions, and procure the signature of 
every citizen to each of them. 

5. Have the Petitions collected and transmitted 
as soon as possible, with a letter signed by a few 
prominent constituents, to the Member of Congress 
from your District or State. The paper should be 
folded for filing, with an endorsement stating 
that it is the Petition of —— Citizens and Electors 
of ——, with the date. 

6. Get the Circulars and Petitions inserted in al 
the newspapers and magazines in your County. 
Request the Editors to advocate the prayer of the 
Petitions during the whole session of Congress. 4 

7. Get suitable persons to write for the newspa- 
pers, and correspond with the friends of the cause 
throughout your County and State. 

8. Petition your Legislature, and try to influence 
the members to right action at the present crisis. 
9. Please mail a copy of each of the newspapers 





We an- 





in your County that publishes the Circular and 
Petitions, or either of them, to Lewis Tappan, Cor. 
Sec., New York. Unless ‘sent from the printing 
office the postage must be pre-paid. 

~ Doubtless other matters will suggest themselves 
to you. 
| §G-If for any cause, you cannot pay immediate 


personal attention to the subject, we beg you to put 
| the Circular, &c. into the hands of some well-prin- 


cipled and efficient person who will attend to the 
matter without delay in a thorough and business- 
like manner. 

The Slave power is now making a desperate and 
final effort to prevent the admission of California, 


“Nineteen Negroes,”—“ Peter, about 48,"—“ A family | with the prohibition of Slavery, and any such pro- 
of orderly negroes,”—“ One of the most likely negro | hibition by Congress in respect to New Mexico, and 


men that has ever been offered in this market,”— 
“ Frank, a prime fellow, 34 years old,” with his wife 
and 5 children,—* Frank, a prime field hand, 27 years 


|} thus to secure its permanent ascendency on the 


| North American continent. 
| 


Its success will be the 


old,” with his wife,—“ Celia, field hand, 88 years old, | triumph of evil, involving the subjection of Northern 
with her 5 children,’—*Corty, a very intelligent | interests to the aristocracy of the South, and a 
wench, with two children,”—* Above 100 negroes, | mighty empire to the various curses attendant up- 


blacksmiths, &c., in lots to suit purchasers,”—“ Want- | on human bondage. 


ED TO PURCHASE, likely young negroes, for which the ' 


very highest market price will be given by M. 


M’Bride,”—“ 30 prime tide-swamp rice-field negroes,” | 


—“A gang of about 90 rice-field negroes,”—" A very 


prime little gang of 20 negroes, among them 8 young | 


fellows and 4 prime young wenches,”—“ Eliza, about 


37 years of age, a washer, and warranted sound,”— | 
|“ An uncommonly prime fellow, of large size, 26 
| years of age.” 


There are others. 

CHEAP POSTAGE. 

I find very many members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, who are thoroughly impressed with the value of 
Cheap Postage, and i. desirous of seeing the mea- 
sure carried at once. The misfortune is that they 
hate not been brought into contact with each other, 
and do not know their own numbers, or the amount 
of zeal existing among them, but each one feels him- 
self to be alone and powerless. 

The idea that cheap postage at two cents “ will not 
pay” cannot stand the test of figures. Scotland, with 
but 2,628,957 inhabitants, and no commercial center, 
no political metropolis, and but little foreign com- 
merce, sends 28,669,169 letters in a year. Should our 
20 millions come to the same proportion in ten years, 
we should send 220 millions of letters, yielding 
$4,400,000. If we take the whole United Kingdom 
as the measure, we should send the first year 125 mil- 
lions, the second 145, the third 154, the fourth 163, 
yielding $3,260,000. If our letters should increase in 
the same proportion, from the present number, as they 
did in England after the adoption of cheap postage, 
we should have the first year 138 millions, the second 
160, the third 170, the fourth 180, yielding $3,000,000. 
The tenth year we should have 200 millions. 
from the late reduction in 1845 proving that we shall 
increase at a less rate, the impulse it has already given 
to the increase of correspondence among the roe 
will probably lead to a more rapid increase. The 
penny postage in England, without any help from 
newspapers, pays all the expense of the Post office, 
which is two millions more than ours, while we haye 
$819,000 from newspapers. In addition, the postage 
of Congress and the departments, which is now frank- 
ed, would amount at present rates to $792,700, beside 
$95,281 to postmasters for delivering free letters, 
making $888,000. Deduct $1,707,000 from the 
$4,750,000 now required by the departments, and you 
have only $3,043,000 to raise, of which ne rational 
calculation could expect less than $2,500,000 from let- 
ters alone the first year of cheap postage, $2,700,000 the 
second, $2,900,000 the third, and $3,100,000 the fonrth. 
The aggregate deficiency in four years would be but 
$992,000, and the Postmaster-General has informed 
us that he shall have, on the Ist of July next, an ac- 
cumulated surplus of $1,000,000 at his disposal. 

The objection arising in the minds of Southern and 
Western men, from their unwillingness te use copper 
coin, is to be treated seriously and candidly, because 
it certainly weighs in their minds. It is not unlikely 
that a new coinage may be created; an alloy of cop- 
per and silver, in pieces of three and two cents, perfor- 
ated in such a manner as to be easily distinguishable 
from the silver coins of like size. In addition, the use 
of stamps, when they shall be required under a pen- 
alty to be kept for sale at every Post-office, will quite 
supersede the necessity of using copper for changei n 
paying postage. Then it is proposed to leave the rate 
of unpaid postage just as it is, only making it uniform 
at 5 cents, or that those who choose to do their busi- 
ness .in the old way, can be accommodated. With 
these considerations, it surely will not be pretended by 
our fellow-citizens of those sections which do not now 
pay for their own mails, that the inconvenience to 
them ought to outweigh and prevent the advantages 
which we of the North expect from cheap Postage. . 


So far | 


To attain success, resort is 
had to threats of dissolution—thveats evidently in- 
tended for intimidation, since if carried into execu- 
| tion, they would result in the ruin of the masters 
and the liberation of the slaves. Should the effort 
now fail, Slavery will never hereafter acquire suf- 
ficient strength to pass its present limits, and the 
world will in time be delivered from one of the 
| direst scourges that has ever afflicted humanity. 
| WILLIAM JAY, CHRISTOPHER RUSH, 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, GEORGE WHIPPLE, 
| S. 8. JOCELYN, WILLIAM LILLIE, 
| LEWIS TAPPAN, J. WARNER, 
| WILLIAM E. WHITING, CHARLES B. RAY, 
| LUTHER LEE, THOS. RITTER, M.D. 
| ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 

New York, February, 1850. 

§G-Editors throughout the country are earnestly 
requested to insert the foregoing, and the annexed 
forms of Petitions : 


PETITION 
To Secure to Alleged Fugitives the Right of Trial 
by Jury. 

To tHe ConGress oF THE Unirep STares: 
The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in , in the County of 

, respectfully request that provision be 
made by law, that whenever a person shall be ar- 
rested as a fugitive slave in any State other than 
that in which he is alleged to be held to service, 
he shall not be delivered to the claimant or his 
agent except on the finding of a Jury that he is the 
slave of the claimant. 

PETITION 
For the Repeal of all Laws, enacted or adopted by 

Congress, for the support of Slapery in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia. 

To THE ConGREss oF THE Unirep STATES: 
The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in , in the County of 

, respectfully pray for the repeal of all 
laws and parts of laws adopted or enacted by Con- 
gress, by which Slavery or the Slave Trade is au- 
thorized or sanctioned in the City of Washington or 
the District of Columbia; and that, in the event of 
their non-repeal, the seat of the National Govern- 
ment may be removed to some more suitable loca- 


tion. 
PETITION 

Against the Admission of more Slave States into 
the Union. 

To tur Concress or THE Unirep Srares: 
The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in » in the County of 

, respectfully pray that no State be here- 
after adthitted into the Union, unless the Constitu- 
tion of such State shall expressly prohibit the exist- 
ence of Slavery within its limits. 

P PETITION 
For the Establishment and Protection of Freedom 

in the Territories of the United States. 

To rue Concress oF THE Unirep STares: 
The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in , in the County of 

, respectfully pray that Slavery and the 
Slave Trade may be expressly prohibited by act of 





Congress in all the Territories of the United States. 





